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men  of  our  day  have  achieved  eminence  in  so  many  fields  as 
has  Albert  Schweitzer.  Few  have  so  consistently  and  tirelessly  recorded 
their  lives  and  thoughts  on  the  printed  page.  Schweitzer’s  first  publica¬ 
tion  is  dated  1898;  the  most  recent,  1955.  His  major  works,  originally 
written  in  German  or  French,  have  frequently  been  reprinted  (often 
with  important  revisions  by  the  author),  and  have  been  translated  into 
many  languages;  his  contributions  to  periodicals  and  to  composite  works 
have  been  numerous,  while  the  world-wide  literature  of  commentary 
and  interpretation  written  by  others  about  him  is  still  more  extensive. 
Schweitzer’s  present  fame  and  influence  cannot,  in  fact,  be  separated 
from  his  long-standing  habit  of  sharing  his  experience  with  others  by 
means  of  the  written  word. 

The  exhibition  in  the  Princeton  Library,  taking  the  bibliographical 
approach,  brings  together  a  good  proportion  of  Schweitzer’s  own  writ- 
ings— representing  such  diverse  fields  as  New  Testament  scholarship, 
social  philosophy,  music,  medicine,  practical  philanthropy  and  auto¬ 
biography— and  a  representative  sampling  of  the  writings  about  him. 
Although  Schweitzer’s  works  fall  conveniently  into  the  librarian’s  tradi¬ 
tional  “subject  classifications,”  they  are  all  closely  interrelated  and  each 
one  fits  into  the  grand  design  of  his  life.  The  key  to  this  life,  the  book 
which  gives  unity  to  Schweitzer’s  many  other  publications  and  multi¬ 
farious  activities,  is  the  autobiographical  volume  first  published  in  1931, 
Aus  Meinem  Leben  und  Den\en  (Out  of  My  Life  and  Thought),  in 
which,  after  the  manner  of  Goethe’s  Dichtung  und  W ahrheit  aus  Mei¬ 
nem  Leben,  he  has  situated  his  writings  in  terms  of  his  life’s  endeavor. 
Out  of  My  Life  and  Thought  thus  occupies  a  central  position  in  the 
present  display,  as  the  constant  point  of  reference  for  the  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Schweitzer’s  other  books. 

Albert  Schweitzer  was  born  on  January  14, 1875,  in  the  Alsatian  town 
of  Kayserberg,  where  his  father  was  the  Protestant  minister;  shortly 
after  his  birth  the  family  moved  to  nearby  Giinsbach,  where  his  child¬ 
hood  was  spent.  These  villages  are  in  the  vine-covered  eastern  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Vosges  Mountains  not  far  from  the  city  of  Colmar  in  the 
Rhine  plain.  Schweitzer  went  to  secondary  school  in  Mulhouse,  and 
then  to  the  University  of  Strasbourg,  where  he  obtained  degrees  in 
philosophy,  theology  and  medicine.  Strasbourg  was  his  residence  until 
his  departure  for  Africa  in  1913,  and  has  remained,  together  with 
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Giinsbach  where  he  later  built  a  house  near  his  childhood  home,  the 
European  base  for  his  activities.  Four  years  before  Schweitzer  s  birth 
the  province  of  Alsace  had  been  annexed  to  the  German  Empire  and 
remained  under  German  rule  until  1918  when  it  again  became  part  of 
France — and  has  so  remained  except  for  the  German  Occupation  of 
1940-1944.  This  Alsatian  background,  an  understanding  of  which  is 
essential  for  an  appreciation  of  Schweitzer’s  life  and  thought,  explains, 
among  other  things,  his  double  cultural  and  linguistic  heritage,  Ger¬ 
man  and  French.  This  “man  of  Giinsbach  and  citizen  of  the  world, 
as  he  has  been  called,  combines  a  strong  devotion  to  his  native  province 
with  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  European  culture.  He  represents,  he  once 
wrote,  one  of  those  “minds  that  belong  to  two  cultures — so  necessary 
to  both  scholarship  and  art.”  Schweitzer’s  Alsatian  background  thus 
forms  one  section  of  the  exhibition,  which  includes  his  Aus  Meiner 
Kindheit  und  Jugendzeit  (Memoirs  of  Childhood  and  Youth),  1924, 
and  such  scattered  footnotes  to  it  as  his  first  publication,  a  funeral 
tribute  to  his  organ  teacher  Eugene  Munch  (1898),  and  recently  pub¬ 
lished  reminiscences  like  Mes  Souvenirs  du  Vieux  Colmar  (1949)  and 
Cousin  Stoskopf  (1954). 

Another  section  brings  together  Schweitzer’s  publications  in  the  field 
of  New  Testament  scholarship,  written  or  planned  during  the  period 
from  1900  to  1913,  before  he  went  to  Africa  and  while  he  was  student, 
teacher  and  preacher  at  Strasbourg.  The  five  works  comprising  this 
chapter  of  the  Schweitzer  bibliography,  first  published  in  German,  have 
been  translated  (in  whole  or  in  part)  into  English  under  the  titles: 
The  Mystery  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  Secret  of  Jesus’  Messiahship 
and  Passion;  The  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus;  The  Psychiatric 
Study  of  Jesus,  Exposition  and  Criticism;  Paul  and  His  Interpreters,  A 
Critical  History ;  and  The  Mysticism  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  (The  first 
of  these  was  translated  by  Walter  Lowrie,  Princeton  Class  of  1890.) 
The  unifying  theme— and  the  great  significance— of  these  works  of 
exegesis  is  their  emphasis  on  the  eschatological  character  of  the  min¬ 
istry  of  Jesus  and  of  the  faith  of  Paul,  that  is,  the  way  in  which  these 
are  rooted  in  the  first-century  Jewish  expectation  of  the  end  of  the 
present  world  order  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new. 

Schweitzer’s  hospital  in  Africa— probably  the  most  widely  known  of 
his  achievements— represents  an  integral  part  of  his  plan  of  life.  When 
he  was  twenty-one  he  decided  to  spend  his  next  ten  years  in  the  study 
of  science,  music  and  theology,  and  then  give  himself  to  the  service 
of  his  fellows.  In  1904  the  form  of  this  service  took  definite  shape  with 
his  resolve  to  go  to  French  Equatorial  Africa  as  a  medical  missionary, 
a  decision  which  in  turn  necessitated  beginning  medical  studies.  On 
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Good  Friday,  1913,  Schweitzer  and  his  wife  left  Strasbourg  on  their 
first  journey  to  Africa,  where  they  established  a  hospital  on  the  banks 
of  the  River  Ogooue  on  the  grounds  of  the  Lambarene  station  of  the 
Societe  des  Missions  Evangeliques.  The  work  in  Africa  was  interrupted 
by  the  First  World  War,  but  was  resumed  in  1924,  and  has  been 
maintained  continuously  ever  since.  Over  the  years  “Lambarene,” 
Schweitzer’s  “moral  experiment,”  has  become  a  beacon  to  men  and 
women  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

From  the  beginning  Schweitzer  has  related  the  story  of  his  activities 
in  Africa  in  a  series  of  reports  which  have  been  printed  and  translated 
by  ever-widening  groups  of  friends.  The  first  of  these  (dated  July 
1913)  is  shown  in  the  exhibition,  as  are  the  later  books  based  on  the 
reports:  Zwischen  Wasser  und  Urwald  (On  the  Edge  of  the  Primeval 
Forest),  1921,  covering  the  period  from  1913  to  1917;  and  Mitteilungen 
aus  Lambarene  (More  from  the  Primeval  Forest),  1928,  covering  the 
period  1924-27.  Later  reports  have  not  been  collected  in  a  single  volume, 
although  Schweitzer  has  published  occasional  articles  or  books  falling 
outside  the  chronological  sequence  of  his  narrative  reports,  such  as  his 
Afrihanische  Geschichten  (African  Notebook),  1938,  and  Ein  Peli\an 
erzahlt  aus  Seinem  Leben,  1951.  The  latter  recalls  in  humorous  vein 
Schweitzer’s  interest  in  animals,  while  the  former  includes,  together 
with  numerous  “anthropological  anecdotes,”  an  essay  on  earlier  visitors 
to  the  Ogooue  River  region.  Among  these  was  the  American  medical 
missionary  Dr.  Robert  Hamill  Nassau  (1835-1921),  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  (Class  of  1854)  and  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
(1859),  whose  book  My  Ogowe  (1914)  recalls  his  sojourn  there  in  the 
1870’s  and  1880’s.  By  chance  the  Princeton  Library  is  the  custodian  of 
a  relic  brought  home  by  another  early  American  missionary  in  Gaboon, 
a  bell  salvaged  by  H.  M.  Bacheler  in  1883  from  the  rotting  hulk  of 
the  Ogooue  River  steamer  “The  Pioneer,”  the  same  that  had  still  ear¬ 
lier  served  Dr.  Livingstone  on  the  Zambezi,  and  which,  in  the  1870’s 
brought  Dr.  Nassau,  Trader  Horn  and  others  up  the  Ogooue  to  Lam¬ 
barene,  long  before  Dr.  Schweitzer  established  his  hospital  there.  It  is 
thus  possible  to  vary  this  bibliographical  exhibition  with  a  campano- 
logical  grace  note.  And  since  Dr.  Schweitzer’s  Lambarene  has  attracted 
many  latter-day  American  visitors  to  the  banks  of  the  Ogooue,  it  is 
also  possible  to  include,  thanks  to  the  Albert  Schweitzer  Fellowship, 
a  selection  of  notable  photographs  by  Erica  Anderson. 

It  was  in  1915,  when  he  was  isolated  in  Africa  by  the  First  World 
War  and  when  the  War  itself  seemed  to  him  to  demonstrate  the 
breakdown  of  civilization,  that  Schweitzer  began  work  on  his  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Civilization ,  a  scheme  designed  to  include  a  discussion  of  the 
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causes  of  the  downfall  of  civilization  as  well  as  the  formulation  of  an 
affirmative  ethical  attitude  toward  the  world,  embodied  in  the  phrase 
“Reverence  for  Life.”  Only  a  part  of  this  project  has  thus  far  been 
formally  completed  in  published  books:  Verjall  und  Wiederaufbau  der 
Kultur  (The  Decay  and  Restoration  of  Civilization),  and  Kultur  und 
Ethi\  (Civilization  and  Ethics),  both  published  in  1923.  Other  works, 
nevertheless,  are  directly  related  to  this  scheme:  Das  Chnstentum  und 
die  W eltreligionen  (Christianity  and  the  Religions  of  the  World), 
1923;  Die  Weltanschauung  der  Indischen  Denver  (Indian  Thought 
and  Its  Development),  1934;  the  paper  read  before  the  Academie  des 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  in  1952,  Le  Probleme  de  I’ethique  dans 
l’ evolution  de  la  pensee  (The  Problem  of  Ethics  in  the  Evolution  of 
Human  Thought);  and  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  speech  delivered  in 
Oslo  in  1954,  Le  Probleme  de  la  paix  (The  Problem  of  Peace) .  Schweit¬ 
zer’s  several  essays  on  Goethe  may  also  be  considered  a  part  of  his 
quest  for  a  world  philosophy.  The  most  recent  of  these  “conversations 
with  Goethe”  was  delivered  at  the  Goethe  Bicentennial  Convocation  at 
Aspen,  Colorado,  in  1949,  during  Schweitzer’s  only  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

Music  has  occupied  a  vital  place  in  Schweitzer’s  life  since  his  earliest 
days  in  Alsace.  His  organ  studies  with  such  teachers  as  Eugene  Munch, 
Ernest  Munch  and  Charles-Marie  Widor  led  him  to  an  interest  in 
organ  construction,  while  his  historical  training  and  knowledge  of 
theology  have  been  applied  to  the  study  and  interpretation  of  J.  S. 
Bach.  Music  thus  accounts  for  another  significant  and  attractive  chapter 
of  the  Schweitzer  bibliography,  which  in  this  case  must  be  extended 
to  include  discography.  Among  the  publications  shown  are  Schweitzer’s 
book  in  French,  J.  S.  Bach,  le  Musicien-Poete  (1905);  the  later  and 
much  enlarged  German  book  on  Bach  (from  which  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  was  made),  1908;  his  work  on  French  and  German  organ-build¬ 
ing  and  organ-playing  (1905);  his  report  on  organ  construction  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Third  Congress  of  the  International  Musical  Society  in 
Vienna  (1909);  his  critical  edition  of  Bach’s  Preludes  and  Fugues  for 
Organ  (1911  Ef.) ;  occasional  articles  on  music  and  reminiscences  of 
musicians;  and  finally,  recordings  of  his  own  execution  of  Bach’s  organ 
works.  Substantial  extracts  from  Schweitzer’s  major  works  on  music, 
as  well  as  the  scattered  articles,  are  conveniently  available  in  English 
translation  in  the  anthology,  Music  in  the  Life  of  Albert  Schweitzer 
(1951),  compiled  by  one  of  his  most  active  American  interpreters, 
Charles  R.  Joy. 

During  his  own  lifetime  Albert  Schweitzer  has  become  an  almost 
legendary  figure;  high  honors  from  many  quarters  have  been  bestowed 
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upon  him.  In  recent  years,  especially,  countless  articles  about  him  have 
appeared  in  newspapers  and  magazines;  there  have  been  picture-books, 
popular  biographies,  children’s  books — and  even  a  play  and  film  based 
on  episodes  in  his  life.  Schweitzer,  who  reaches  his  eighty-first  birth¬ 
day  on  January  14th,  appears  to  have  accepted  the  heavy  responsibilities 
of  this  celebrity  as  simply  another  burden  to  be  borne  cheerfully. 
“People  talk  about  me,”  he  has  confided  to  a  friend,  “and  I  am  glad 
of  it,  for  I  believe  that  my  ideas  are  sound  and  necessary  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  this  age.  I  do  not  want  to  disappoint  those  who  believe  in  my 
legend,  for  they  may,  by  means  of  it,  grasp  my  ideas.”  The  legend, 
nevertheless,  at  times  risks  obscuring  the  man  himself  and  his  writings. 
These  have  not  had  to  wait  for  the  paeans  of  publicity  or  the  “mass 
circulation  media”  to  obtain  recognition.  The  bibliographical  approach, 
employed  in  the  present  exhibition,  demonstrates,  among  other  things, 
that  the  impact  of  Schweitzer’s  personality  and  of  his  writings  has  made 
itself  felt  slowly  but  surely,  in  many  corners  of  the  world,  during  the 
past  fifty  years. 

The  Princeton  exhibition  is  first  of  all,  therefore,  an  invitation  to  ex¬ 
plore  Schweitzer’s  own  writings.  It  is  also  an  inventory  of  the  books 
now  available  here  in  the  University  Library  and  in  the  Library  of  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  During  the  past  few  months,  with  the 
help  of  the  indispensable  bibliography  compiled  by  Robert  Amadou 
(. Albert  Schweitzer,  Elements  de  Biographie  et  de  Bibliographie, 
Paris,  1952),  an  effort  has  been  made  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  col¬ 
lection  of  books  by  and  about  Schweitzer.  It  is  hoped  that  the  provi¬ 
sional  results  now  on  display  will  incite  others  to  join  the  Princeton 
University  Library  staff  in  the  challenging  and  rewarding  task  of 
building  a  still  more  complete  collection  of  materials  relating  to  one 
of  the  real  humanists  of  this  age. 
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The  cover  design  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  detail  of  Auguste  Bartholdi’s  monu¬ 
ment  to  Admiral  Bruat  in  Colmar  (erected  1861,  destroyed  September  1940). 
Speaking  of  this  figure  in  his  Memoirs  of  Childhood  and  Youth,  Schweitzer  has 
written: 

“.  .  .  it  was  the  sculptor  Bartholdi,  a  native  of  Colmar  and  creator  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  in  New  York,  who  turned  my  childish  dreams  towards  far  horizons. 
On  the  monument  in  honor  of  Admiral  Bruat,  standing  in  the  Champs  de  Mars 
at  Colmar,  he  carved  in  stone  a  negro  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  moving 
creations  of  his  chisel:  a  Herculean  figure,  with  a  sad  and  thoughtful  face.  I 
was  greatly  impressed  by  this  negro.  Every  time  we  went  to  Colmar,  I  sought  an 
opportunity  to  gaze  upon  him.  His  brow  spoke  to  me  of  the  sufferings  of  the  dark 
continent  .  .  .” 


